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From “ The Life that Now is.” 

EXTRACIS FROM THE TWO HARVESTS. 

’ BY ROBERT COLLYER. 
Rom. vii. 4: “Fruit unto God.” 

It has come to me, now that the last fruits 
of the year are being gathered, to say some- 
thing to you of the lesson that lies within our 
harvest, touching the harvest of life. And I 
want to speak of it in the light of the sug- 
gestion that rises naturally out of the text, 
and try, if [ can, to find what is fruit unto 
God. What is fruit to us, is a question not 
very hard to answer; but fruit to God, I 
propose to show, is unspeakably more, look 
at it as we will, than what is fruit to us. 


And in doing this, I shall speak to you— 


Of the vastness of his harvest compared 
with ours. 


Of its variety and of its ripening. 


First, then, we have to notice the differ- 
ence every harvest-time brings home to us 
between our conception and that of the 
Divine Providence, of what is really good 
fruit in the measure of it. It is at once 
quite evident, when we begin to look into it, 
that the gift of God in the harvest he ripens 
is so great, it can only be held in his own 
measure. We see it is not merely this 
granary of ours that is full; there is another 
granary besides this, in which a harvest is 
stored of seed for sowing, and bread for eat- 
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ing, to which this of ours is a mere handful, 


and all this is as good in its way, as the fruitand 
corn on which we have come to set such store, 
There are seeds so small that the human eye 
cannot see them, and fruits of the wilderness 
so manifold, as to far exceed, as yet, our 
power to find them out: they are scattered 
through all the zones of the world, from the 
Iceland moss in the Arctic circle to the 
palm tree under the line. The whole world 
outside our little storehouse is one great 
granary, ‘‘a house not made with hands,” in 
which things are laid up that are good, in 
one way or another, for all the families in the 
many mansions of the Maker and Provider, 
from whose full hands we are all fed. Our good 
fruit in this light is one thing, his good fruit 
another; and so, as the heavens are higher 
than the earth, his thought of what is good 
must be higher than our own. 

Whatever we may think of the thorns and 
thistles that came up outside Eden to curse 
the land, what He said was good, when He 
made the earth bring forth grass and the 
herb yielding seed and the fruit-trees yield- 
ing fruit after their kind, is good still; there 
has been no debasement of this Divine hus- 
bandry ; no empty granary of God; no fail- 
ure of the field. He tills for the multitude 
that cry to him for bread. I look up, at the 
end of the harvest that He has gathered, and 
the wonder and joy of it seem to me un- 
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speakable. He crowns the year with his 
goodness to every living thing. 

This is true again, when we turn from the 
vastness of this treasure to its variety. We 
get some sense of this from what we agree to 
call good fruit. We see how the corn differs 
from the apple and the grape from the 
chestnut; how the plum can never be like 
the melon or the walnut as the blackberry ; 
and in this variety there is a blessing that 
could never be found, if the best of all the 
things God has given us could have been se- 
lected for our sole use, and poured out upon 
us from his hand in the full measure of our 
wishes. ° ° . : : 

We are constantly coming into possession 
of some new fruit or seed that brings a new 
blessing; but beyond that, other races have 
their blessings, cifferirg from ours, specially 
adapted to their sustenance and joy. And 
then there is a vast store of things that ripen 
every harvest, we know very little about or 
take to be worthless, but in their own place 
and for their own purpose they are all good 
fruits. The variety in the harvest that God 
reaps is as wonderful as the vastnese. 

So it is again when we turn from the har- 
vest to the harvest-time. We naturally 
think of what is gathered now and laid up 
for the bleak days that are coming. But the 
truth is, ever since the suow-drop came up 
through tbe snow and blessed us in the wild, 
sprirg weather, there has been a perpetual 
ingathering of ripe things. The spring blos- 
soms ripened when our eyes had been glad- 
dened, aud our hearts had fed on their 
beauty and sweetness, and when their time 
came they passed away; they are harvested 
in the granaries of life; the corruptible has 
put on incorruption, and the mortal immor- 
tality; they are not in our memory merely, 
but in our being. 

The first fruits of summer came: it was 
ordained of Heaven that they should not 
wait for the later harvest; they must ripen 
in June or not at all; and so they ripened 
and were gathered and reckoned in the har- 
vest of the year. There were other fruits 
that came to their perfection in the strong 
sun of August. They must be gathered when 
they were ripe: they could not wait for the 
early frosts; and they are a part of the ‘har- 
vest too, just as truly as the grapes and corn. 
The completeness of harvest, then, is in the 
great span of it; and we only understand the 
whole truth of what is fruit unto God, when 
we understand and feel how good it is for our 
life to take in this long ripening, together 
with the vastness and variety. . . ; 

This, then, is the truth about the harvest 
we are completing. We Lave one measure 
for it; He who clothes the lilies and feeds 


the birds has another. We gather a few 
varieties; he bids nature and his angels 
gather all. We think of this as the harvest- 
time: harvest began when we felt the breath 
of the first suow-drop, and blessed it for her- 
alding the glory of the year; and this is the 
truth that fills the soul fullest of the good- 
ness cf God. The more completely we can 
grasp the vasiness, the variety and the long 
ripening of the harvest, the more deeply we 
can feel the presence of his providence and 
grace. 

I said the harvest of the year leads us on 
to the harvesi of life; the vastness and va- 
riety and difference in the ripening of human- 
ity, and the difference between our estimate 
of it and the estimate of Heaven. In my 
boyhood, when I listened to sermons, my idea 
of the harvest of Humanity, and what is 
good fruit to God, was very simple. A long, 
narrow strip iu tne great wilderness of the 
world bore good fruit, all the rest was left to 
grow things whose end is to rot or to be 
burned. That was the way I was taught to 
believe in the harvest of Humanity. . ° 

It is by no means the exclusive task of 
liberal Christianity now to deny this wretched, 
narrow dogma; the best preachers of every 
faith in Christendom are procleiming the 
truth, our preachers were among the first to 
proclaim from the pulpit, that fruit unto 
God is grown and gathered in every nation 
and kindred and people and tongue. That 
Assyria and Egypt and Greece and Rome 
and Arabia and Ethiopia and Scandinavia 
and old Gaul bore their harvests as certainly 
as the Hebrew and Christian lands. That 
what the church and the preacher insisted 
cn as the true harvest exclusively, is only 
the harvest of a few varieties, of which the 
noblest Christian fruit is no doubt the best of 
all, but that finds its full perfection too in 
what it draws from all the rest. 

This is the truth of the vastness and 
variety and long ripening of the harvest of 
God in the om human family. He 
hath made of one blood ali nations of men 
to dwell on all the face of the earth, and he 
is not far from every one of us—the children 
of Cain as well as of Seth, of Ishmael as well 
as Isaac, by the Iliads as surely as the 
Psalms, by Athens as by Jerusalem, by 
Pagan as by Christian Rome, and in Saracen 
as in Christian Spain. Everywhere the har- 
vest of Humanity has ripened through its 
infinite variety and from the spring-time of 
the world to the autumn. 

We are gradually coming to the conviction 
again that this is the truth about the divine 
ingathering to day—what is fruit unto God, 
good men in all churches and out of them 
are saying, cannot be this small. handful 
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alone in the Christian garner. Toat is no 
doubt the best wherever it comes to its full 
perfection, but there is a divine reaping 
where the Christian seed was never sown.. . 

There is not a nation or people anywhere 
that is not, according to its variety, bringing 
forth fruit to God—something good answer- 
ing to its condition, as truly as the harvests 
answer to the zones of the world, It is not 
our sort; perhaps we cannot see what use 
there is in it; it ig not our business. What 
we’ have to do is to make the best of the 
corner of the vineyard the Master has given 
us, and then to believe that he will see to the 
rest and will not let it run to waste. In 
China and India, as well as in America, the 
Lord of the harvest holds his own; for the 
field is the world and the reapers are the 
angels; and in vastness, in variety and in 
the span of the harvest, it is the same yester- 
day, to-day and forever. 

This brings me to say again, that the same 
thing comes home to us about the life that is 
close toours. . . . The religious life is 
by no means confined to the Christian faith 
and churches. There is a very great deal 
we never think of calling religion, that is 
still fruit unto God, and garnered by Him in 
the harvest. The fruits of the Spirit are 
love, joy, peace, long suffering, gentleness, 
patience, goodness, . ; . ' 

Men differ in their ways and in their na- 
ture as widely as the chestnut and cherry, or 
the walnut and the peach, and yet they may 
all be good men. Here, again, we set up our 
idea of what is good fruit in the face of 
heaven, and then find it hard to make out 
that there is much good in the world. We 
want men and women to be good according 
to the way we define goodness, and cannot 
believe in them if they cannot conform to our 
standard. A man may be as good at the 
heart of him as a man can be; but if he be 
sharp or hard on the surface, we canuot quite 
believe in such goodness as that; we never 
think that such a man is a chestnut or a 
walnut in the harvest of the year, as good in 
his own way as any. Others, again, are all 
sweetness until you get at their heart, and 
then you find a tang of bitterness and hard- 
ness you never expected, You wonder 
whether they can be really good men. You 
might as well wonder whether there can be a 
good plum or peach or cherry. Some, again, 
are wrapped up in husks that ure dry, with- 
ered and dead; but down within the husk is 
the grain, and that is good and you know it; 
but you sorrow that the husk should be 
there, and never think it has to be there 
for a nature like that or there would be no 
grain, and that by and by all this will be 
stripped away and done with. . . ‘ 


Our idea of Humanity is, that it should 
come to its end like corn fully ripe or the 
apples that are only perfected in the frost, 
and we almost lay it up as a grudge against 
Heaven that we cannot haveit so. But ever 
since the world was, Humanity has had its 
long ripening. Delicate blossoms have 
bloomed in the spring that could never live 
to summer. Little children, the snowdrops 
of the year, young men and maidens, the 
early summer fruit, strong men in their 
prime, perfected in August—so the harvest of 
Humanity has grown and been gathered from 
first to last. It is hard to see, through our 
tears, that this can be the divine way with 
us and the most blessed way Heaven could 
contrive for our blessing. : ‘ ‘ 

It is not for a. moment my idea, that be- 
cause the great Husbandman will certainly 
make the best of the multitudes that are like 
the wild fruit of the wilderness, and of those 
that are like the smaller and more ordinary 
growth of the field and forest, and of all the 
rest we have been in the habit of leaving out 
of the measure of good fruit to God—we are 
to be satisfled with anything short of the 
uttermost goodness, largeness and ripeness 
we can possibly attain to. The worst farmer 
I ever knew was a man who was always sure 
that his landlord would not trouble him 
about either rent or crop, because his family’ 
had been, time out of mind, in the sunshine 
of their lord’s favor. It is always the danger 
of our confidence in God’s providence, that 
we shall come to think it will be satisfied 
with our improvidence. Oaly as we make 
the best of what we have and so become the 
best we can be, shall we win the great “ well- 
done ;” and no man or woman ought ever to 
be satisfied with anything less than to try for 
it. Patience, perseverance, good endeavor 
through storm and shine, the uplifted heart, 
the pure life, the large sympathy, the faith 
that was in Christ, and the truth and the love 
—these will bring into my own life an ever- 
ripening perfection, and save me from the 
poor perversity of thinking that God has 
not an infinite store of fruit as good as mine 
or better. 

“So will I gather strength and hope anew, 
For I do know God’s patient love perceives, 

Not what we did, but what we tried to do; 

And though the ripened ears be sadly few, 

He will accept our sheaves.” 





NotHine of God’s making can a man love 
rightly without being the surer of God’s lov- 
ing himself; neither the moon, nor the stars, 
nor a rock, nor a tree, nor a flower, nor a 
bird. Not the least grateful of my thanks- 
giviogs have been hymas that have come to 
my lips while I have been listening to the 
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birds of an evening. Only let us love what 
God loves, and then His love of ourselves 
will feel certain, and the sight of his face we 
shall be sure of; and immortality, and hea- 
ven, and the freedom of the universe, will be 
as easy for us to believe in as a father’s giv- 
ing good gifts to his children.— Mountford. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“ETERNAL HOPE.” 

Frederick W. Farrar, whose late utterances 
on the subject of the final destiny of man 
have occasioned so much favorable and un- 
favorable comment, has sought to define his 
position more clearly, and defend himeelf 
against the calumnics which his expressed 
views brought down upon him by publishing 
a volume of his five sermons on this and kin- 
dred themes, entitled Eternal Hope. 

He disclaims all intent to deny that sin 
will meet with its due retribution, or that the 
doom that it involves can ever be lifted ex- 
cept by the reform of the sinner. He is con- 
vinced “that there is a terrible retribution 
upon impenitent sin, both here and hereafter ; 
that without holiness no man can ever see the 
Lord; that sin cannot be forgiven till it is 
forsaken and repented of; that the doom 
which falls on sin is both merciful and just.” 
‘But, sooner or later, he is encouraged to hope, 
will the purified soul fufill the destiny of its 
creation, will be enabled “ to see the King in 
His beauty,” will join in the ascription of 
praise and thanksgiving to the Eternal Good- 
ness, whose mercy endureth forever. 

He cites and adopts the melodious words of 
the poet Tennyson, who thus seeks a relief 
from his deep sorrow for the ceath of a be- 
loved friend : 

“ Behold, we know not anything ; 
I can bat trust that good shall fall 
At last—far off—at last, to all, 
And every winter change to spring. 
“So runs my dream: but what am I? 
An infant crying in the night; 
An infant crying for the light: 
And with no language but a cry.” 

To such as look only to the Scriptures for 
grounds of faith and limitations of belief, and 
who adopt words and phrases which belong to 
metaphor, to imagery, to poetry, to emotion, 
as the formula of rigid creed and necessary 
cogens he addresses earnest expostulation. 

n the name of Christian light and Chris- 
tian liberty; in the name of Christ’s prom- 
ised Spirit; in the name of the broadened 
dawn and the day-star which has arisen in 
our hearts, he protests against the ignorant 
tyranny of isolated texts which has ever been 
the curse of Christian truth, the glory of nar- 
row intellects, and the cause of the worst 
errors of the worst days of the corrupted 
church. 


“Tyranny has engraved texts upon her 
sword ; Oppression has carved texts upon her 
fetters; Cruelty has tied texts around her 
faggots ; Ignorance has set knowledge at de- 
fiance with texts woven on her flag. Gin- 
drinking bas been defended out of Timothy, 
and slavery has made a stronghold out of 
Philemon. The devil, as we ail know, can 
quote texts for his purpose. But we are in 
the dispensation of the Holy Spirit. Our 
guide is the Scriptures of God in their broad 
outlines—the revelation of God in its glorious 
unity, the books of God in their eternal sim- 
plicity, read by the illumination of that Spirit 
of Christ which dwelleth in us, except we be 
reprobates. Our Guide is not, and never 
shall be, what the Scriptures call ‘ the letter 
that killeth.’” 


“ But, if this matter,” he adds, “‘ must be 
decided by texts, and if men prefer their 
sleepy shibboleths and dead traditions to the 
living promise, ‘I will dwell in them, and 
walk in them,’ he entreats them to go to the 
original text and not to erroneous transla- 
tions for their instruction in regard to the 
Divine purposes.” 


He reminds us, too, that many of the great- 
est and purest of the Christian fathers in the 
early ages held views analogous to that for 
which he pleads. He cites Origen, the great- 
est and noblest; Gregory of Nyssa, the most 
fearless; Clemens of Alexandria, the most 
learned; Gregory of Nazianus, one of the 
most eloquent, and Justin Martyr, one of the 
earliest of the fathers; and remarks that 
where the most learned and acute of theo- 
logians, and the most stainless and faithful of 
the saints can get no certain light, he deems 
this much at least is proved by the many dif- 
fering theories of wise and holy men; “ that 
God has given us no clear and decisive reve- 
lation on the final condition of those who have 
died in sin. It is revealed to us that ‘ God is 
love,’ and that ‘ Him to know is life eternal,’ 
and that it is not his will that any should 
perish ; and that ‘as in Adam all die, even so in 
Christ shall all be made alive ;’ but how long, 
even after death, man may continue to resist 
His will; how long he may continue in that 
spiritual death which is alienation from God 
—that is one of the secret things which God 
hath not revealed,” 


God judges that He may teach; He never 
teaches that He may judge. His xonian fire 
is the fire of love; it is to purify, not to tor- 
ture; it is to melt, and not to burn. 


“We would be melted by the heat of love, 
By flames far fiercer than are blown to prove 
And purge the silver ore adulterate.” 
8. R. 


Fourth month th, 1878, 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CARD PLAYING. 
‘‘ Cards are superfluous, with all the tricks 
That idleness has ever yet contrived 


To fill the void of an unfurnished brain, 
To palliate dullness, and give time a shove.” 


Cowper, 


The practice of card-playing, as it has ob- 
tained in some Friends’ families, has been a 
source of deep sorrow and regret to my 
mind, especially when I hear it vindicated by 
parents as being a “ proper means of making 
ae os Averaged = work for God than to behold God working for 
great mistake in eschewing the amusement.” them. If in every rebuke we utter of eee 

I feel convinced that when parents or guar- | Y!Ces We put forth a claim — their hearts ; 
dians are under healthful influences them-| if for every assertion of God’s demands from 
selves, they will experience a life-giving prin- them we could oe display of His 
ciple that will qualify them to make home a kindness > oe en a an 
rallying-point so full of interest and growing ey 7 = a oe ome . ae 7 ee 
affection that there will be no need of resorting | *” a er ae % yi} ay — fal 
to doubtful experiments for the purpose of en- Deity celica eects ae ae 
dearing children to their homes, where they a eh deny, are always unwilling, some- 
times unable, to conceive, we were to show to 





rupts the heart at an age when it should be 
employed in more serious pursuits, 

‘“** Tn a word, this is one great cause of that 
incapacity so justly deplored in our youth of 
both sexes, and of that profligacy which dis- 
graces those in advanced years.’ ” 

Resecca M. THomas. 



































Sandy Spring, Md. 





THE PRESENCE OF GOD. 


The reason that preaching is so commonly 
ineffectual is that it calls on men oftener’ to 


- ! ee “aon "et i them a near, visible, inevitable, but all-benifi- 
education is not a negative process, devised cent Deity, —_— oe ae ee hrs — 
for shutting out the knowledge and contact itself a heaven, ? thin ea aa “we ane 
of evil, but in every sense ought to be a posi- — — ae a tne mar “i wp bil 
tive process providing for the exclusion of}. it eae 8, ee ine a “all. ” 
evil by pre-occupying the mind and heart | !'Y !" “ So to — ” a h full 
with the best materials and the best habits. se — pilinaapiinee aa oe : a 
I lately came across the following clipping a ei = ee a " 7 4 se 
from an old paper, that expresses very fully | **S* y ee ane — os en ae 
my views on the subject: not attribute the inconsistency to any indig 
“A gentleman in public company, inveigh- nity of the faculty of contemplation, but to 
ing against card-playing, was requested to the sin and suffering of the fallen state, and 
give his reasons for it, which he did, as fol- the change of order from the keeping of the 
lows: ‘I have observed that cards waste a| &*tden to the tilling of the ground. We can- 
great deal of time, which I esteem the most | 2° S®Y how far it is right or agreeable — 
valuable treasure that God hath bestowed on | 200s will, while, a a a a 
us. In the next place they exclude conversa- an — _ 7 Ath ~ ae ‘- . 
tion, which is the highest of all social pleas- | "PI©ty 40 ki tg “al oe eo dth 
ures, and they too frequently excite envy, | ** 9*° Wor Ce rer erernne ee f 
repining and ill-humor. ery of blood going up to heaven, that any o 
“«In young persons the habit of playing | "° should take hand from the plow; but this 
cards absorbs many of those hours which | V° know, that there will come a time when 
should be spent in improving the mind, and the service of God shall be the oe of 
which thus daily wasted can never afterward Him ; and —— - oe aaa 
be recalled. By thus losing the opportunity iit _— san a me ae ao om 
for improvement they become unfit for proper ao t 7 i . 0 of the ctere end 
employments, and of course fall into pursuits a ad ng 7 ’ he will nanan, Gites 
unworthy of the stations they might have | ¥!8? 10F E . ~ - rs se 5 and atelte 
filled, and become insignificant in themselves with the Srengeateon Che-cepaie! one 8 il f 
and useless in society. sea, all the creatures of God shall be full o 
“With respect to the old: this humor of | °° —. and —_ — = Him. and 
card-playing is a most wretched example, and oh all : "Hi f oer J hn Ruskin ; 
contributes greatly to the injury of the rising | ®"*"' °° 8 *#¢° ? , 
generation. It removes that reverence which 
ought naturally to wait upon years, and ren- 
ders that season of life disgraceful which 
ought to be the object of veneration. It cor- 





SETrLe it in your heart that it is the sum 


of all your business and blessedness to live to 
God. 


. 
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LIBERTY IN LAW. 


It appears to me that great freedom and 
great exactness should be united. Exactness 
makes us faithful, and freedom makes us 
courageous. If you are very strict without 
being free, you will become servile and scru- 
pulous, If you are free without being strict, 
you will become negligent and careless. 
Those who have little experience of the ways 
of God think they cannot unite these two vir- 
tues. They understand by being exact, living 
in constraint, in sorrow, in a timid and scru- 
pulous unquietness that destroys the peace of 
the soul, that finds sin in everything, and is 
80 narrow-minded, that it questions about the 
merest trifles and hardly dares to breathe. 
They define being free, having an easy con- 
science, not regarding small things, being 
content with avoiding great faults, and not 
considering any but gross crimes as faults; 
and, with the exception of these, allowing 
whatever flatters self-love and any license to 
the passions that does not produce what they 
call great evil. 


It was not thus that St. Paul understood 
things when he said to those whom he endea- 
vored to make Christians, Be free, but with 
the liberty that Jesus Christ has given you ; 
be free, for the Saviour has called you to lib 
erty, but det not this liberty be an occasion or 
pretext for evil. 


It appears to me that true fidelity consists 
in obeying God in everything; in following 
the light that points out our duty, and His 
Spirit that prompts usto do it; in having the 
desire to please Him, without debating about 
great or little sins, about imperfections or un- 
faithfulness ; for though there may be a dif. 
ference in fact, to the soul that is determined 
to do all His will, there is none. It is in this 
sense that the Apostle says, The law is not 
for the upright ; the law constrains, menaces, 
if I may sospeak, tyrannizes over us, enslaves 
us. But there is a superior law that raises us 
above all this, and introduces us into the true 
liberty of the children of God. It is this: 
that we ever desire to do all we can to please 
our Father in heaven, according to the excel- 
lent instructions of St. Augustine, Love God 
and then do all you wisb. The first 
sight of our little failures should humble us; 
but then we must press on, not regarding our- 
selves with a Juda‘cal vigor, not regarding 
God as a spy, watching for our least offence, 
or as an enemy who places snares in our 
path, but as a Father who loves and wishes 
to save us: trusting His goodness, invoking 
His blessing, and doubting all other support ; 
this is true liberty. Fidelity and freedom 
should go hand in hand. —Fénélon. 


IMMORTALITY. 


There is something refreshing to the spirit 
in the simple and childlike faith of the first 
Christians. They believed, apparently, be- 
cause they could not help believing. Their 
belief was not an effort of their understand- 
ing, but a spontaneous outgoing of the heart. 
There must have been something to account 
for this wonderful change in humanity. We 
meet with nothing like it in the later heath- 
enism or in the Jater Judaism. From what- 
ever cause it arose, the spiritual eye of those 
good and simple pecple had been opened to 
discern realities, which are too often hidden 
from us. The Spirit of God had regenerated 
their inward nature, and put them in a new 
relation to things unseen. In every record 
which they have left of themselves, in their 
memorials on their graves and in their hymns, 
they speak of the world to come with an un- 
affected, simple-minded genuineness of speech 


as if it were present to them as the world in , 


which they are actually living, as if it were 
the greater and nearer reality of the two... 
Compare the terse and polished epitaphs of 
the Romans withthe expressions of Christian 
tenderness and hope still dimly traceable in 
the Catacombs, and you will perceive what a 
new light broke in upon our world through 
the rude and scarcely grammatical language 
of that obscure, unlettered and persecuted 
people of God. Beautiful gleams glanced at 
times over the horizon of the noblest heathen 
thought ; but they were only gleams—gleams 
that meet the aspiringintellect. . .. Between 
the hurried glances of philosophy and the 
steady gaze of faith, there is all the differ- 
ence between fitful flashes of lightning call- 
ing into momentary vision, out of thick dark- 
ness, the mountains, lakes and forests of some 
glorious Alpine scene, and the sweet light of 
day resting quietly on the same objects, and 
revealing them as a present, unquestioned 
reality.—John J. Tayler. 








“ To SHROUD ourselves in no false mist of 
holiness ; to dare to show ourselves as we are, 
making no solemn affectation of reserve or dif- 
ference from others; to be found at the mar- 
riage feast; to accept the invitation of the 
rich Pharisee Simon, and the scorned publi- 
can Zacheus; to mix with the crowd of men, 
and yet amidst it all to remain a consecrated 
spirit, a being set apart, not of this world, 
alone in the heart’s deeps with God; to put 
the cup of this world’s gladness to the lips 
and yet be unintoxicated ; to gaze steadily on 
all its grandeur and yet be undazzled, plain 
and simple in personal desires; to feel the 
world’s brightness aud yet deny its thrall— 
this is the difficult and rare and glorious life 
af God in the soul of man.” 
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From the Public Ledger. 
SUBSTANTIALITY. 

In a recently published volume of lectures 
by the late T. Starr King, of Boston, there 
is one upon “ Substance and Show,” in which 
the distinction is vigorously drawn between 
matter and force. There is a common im- 
pression that the most important and po- 
tential part of the physical world is that 
which we can see and touch. Nothing seems 
so solid and dependable as the firm earth on 
which we tread, nothing so stable as the rock 
against which the waves beat fruitlessly, or 
the colossal mountain which proudly towers 
up in its solitary dignity. Yet, in thinking 
of these emblems of firmness, we forget that 
they derive their power and permanence, not 
from the matter of which they are composed, 
which is of itself nothing but a vast assem- 
blage of atoms, but from the unseen force 
which holds those atoms in such close con- 
tact. It is not the particles of matter in the 
iron which we grasp, or the rock on which 
we lean, that produce its hard and enduring 
qualities, but a something which we can 
neither see nor touch, a power which we call 
cohesion, but which is so ethereal that it 
eludes every sense, and is appreciable only 
through ideas. 

The same truth permeates all nature, com- 
pletely overturning our common notions as 
to substantiality. The power of the sturdy 
oak does not reside, as might appear, in the 
ponderous trunk, the vigorous branches or 
the gnarled and twisted roots, but in the life 
force which first swelled and burst the acorn, 
pushed the tiny germ into the air, absorbed 
the sunlight and dew, and developed the 
whole growth into the majesty it now pre- 
sents. Take away this unseen, silent, but 
pervading essence, and the tree, with all ita 
beauty and its pride is no longer a possi- 
bility. 

In human history and social life, too, it is 
the subtile and hidden forces that are the 
realities, while that which we can see and 
handle, and which appears the most substan- 
tial, are veils and illusions. Take the public 
buildings of a large city, for example—the 
schools, the churches, the banks, the facto- 
ries, the libraries, the homes—piles of brick 
and stone and mortar they are, but it is not 
their massiveness that upholds them, but the 
ideas they stand for, the principles they ex- 
pound, the sentiments and affections they 
represent. The respect for culture, the as- 
pirations for a higher life, the faith in lib. 
erty, the love of truth, the trust in man, the 
sympathy for distress, the sacred regard for 
the family, these are the realities of which 
these structures are but symbols, and without 
which they would crumble into decay. 
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So as regards man himself, his possessions 
are not the substantial or permanent part of 
him. True, we can see them, handle them, 
weigh, measure or count them—and he who 
owns a goodly share of them is popularly 
called ‘‘a man of substance.”’ Yet there is 
nothing of humanity in them, nothing that 
builds up or supports or elevates a human 
being—they are only his surroundings, his 
accidents, as it were, which he may part with 
as with his clothes, and will as certainly as 
they crumble and vanish. Neither is his 
material body his substantial part, for were 
it not momentarily animated by the life en- 
ergy which we cannot tee nor grasp, it would 
perish. It is said that during each seven 
years of life every atom of the body passes 
away and is replaced by new matter; yet con- 
sciousness and memory assert one unbroken 
individuality throughout the whole. The 
substantial reality of manhood and woman- 
hood consists in the character, the aims, the 
purposes, the ideas, the principles, the af- 
fections, the choices. These are what form 
the man, influence his life, regulate his value. 
These invisible forces are the trae foundations 
for humanity to build upon, the only safe 
support for it to lean upon, the essential ele- 
ments without which the whole structure of 
society would give way, and the welfare of 
the individual would be destroyed. They 
are the true life of every person, of every 
community, of every nation, and they alone 
can give permanence and stability, while all 
that is material and appreciable to our sight 
and touch is continually changing its form 
and passing away. 


ASCRAPS& 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


I think I have never before felt so forcibly 
the importance of our being ready to receive 
the secret visitations of Heavenly Good, and 
I believe these are offered to us more fre- 
quently than we suppose. We are so en- 
grossed, it may be, with the cares, or, it may 
be, with the pleasures of time, that the offered 
blessing is disregarded; we hear not the 
knocks at the door of the heart, so the visit- 
ani passes by and we fail to receive that 
which would have been bestowed had we been 
found waiting and watching, in a state of 
mental quiet, prepared to receive. 

The figure is beautifully encouraging, “ Be- 
hold I stand at the door and knock; if any 
man hear my voice and open the door, I will 
come in to-bim and will sup with him, and 
he with Me,” 

We are sadly blind to our highest interest 
when we allow the mind to be wholly preoc- 
cupied evea with things lawful in themselves, 
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The good book tells us “there is a time for 
all things under heaven.” It also tells us to 
“watch and pray and that continually.” 
Placing these two passages in juxtaposition, 
I think we may infer that, while a state of 
watchfulness is maintained, the claim even of 
things pertaining to this life need not be dis- 
regarded—“ These ought ye to have done, 
and not to leave the other undone.” 

Surely there is a wisdom tbat is profitable 
to direct, and if man’s finite wisdom will 
yield to its heavenly control, all will be well 
—the eye will be anointed to see clearly, and 
there will be ability to keep each thing in its 
proper place, and to give to each its due pro- 
portion of time according to its value. 

I do not say all this as thinking there is 
anything new in the views expressed, but I 
have simply allowed liberty to the flow of 
feeling and given expression to it. A thought 
is sometimes more readily impressed upon the 
mind when clothed in language than when 
allowed merely to float loosely as an idea. 

In closing my note I still hold fast to the 
thought under which I took my pen, the im- 
portance of being ready to receive the secret 
visitations of Heavenly Good. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 13, 1878. 


A Cavution.—As the usual time for the 
gathering of our Yearly Meeting is approach- 
ing, we have been requested to call attention 
to the objects fur which the “ refreshment- 
room” was established, with the desire that 
Friends generally will aid the committee in 
confining it strictly to the purposes for 
which it was intended, as instances have oc- 
curred in which the accommodation has been 
abused. 

Its design was to accommodate such mem- 
bers of committees, meeting during the recess 
of the Yearly Meeting, as cannot reach their 
homes and return, and for aged and infirm 
Friends, especially those whose dwellings are 
too remote to allow of their conveniently 
going home and returning to the afternoon 
sitting. On Fifth-day of the Yearly Meeting, 
when our houses for worship in all parts of 
the city are open, the necessity for this ac- 
commodation, except for committees, is much 
lessened. We hope the reference’ thus made 
to the object for which the “refreshment. 
room” was established will not be so far 


misunderstood as to deter any Friend who ha 
a claim from availing him or herself of it. 
It is an unpleasant duty for the committee in 
charge to be obliged to turn any one away, 
and we hope the present hint will make that 
unnecessary. 


At the time of the establishment of the 
“refreshment-room,” some Friends felt an 
objection to it from the fear that it might be 
considered to supersede that private hospital- 
ity which has been a distinguishing trait 
among Friends; but this was no part of its 
avowed object. Many causes have, of latter 
years, diminished the number of those who, 
living at convenient distances from the meet- 
ing-house, were accustomed to make arrange- 
ments for filling their houses with guests, and 
who were not satisfied until this was done. 
Will it be going too far to express the hope that 
those who have sufficient means and house- 
room will not too easily forego the exercise 
of that hospitality which includes so much of 
pleasant social intercourse, even if they live 
many squares from the meeting-house? The 
street-cars, running in every direction, obvi- 
ate that inconvenience, and a supply of 
tickets might be considered as a part of the 
necessary arrangement for the comfort of the 
guests, 

Were the provision for the entertainment 
of our friends on these occasions so simple as 
only to ensure suitable refreshment rather than 
a temptation to over-indulgence, the duty of 
hospitality would not be the expensive, elab- 
orate and fatiguing thing it often is; more 
time would be allowed for social intercourse, 
and the mind more free from anxiety to 
enjoy it. We think the uniform testimony of 
those who have partaken of what is provided 
in our “refreshment-room ”’ goes far to prove 
that a few simple, wholesome viands are all 
that is really needed to restore the wasted 
energies. 

Those who can look back forty or fifty 
years to the preparations for Yearly Meeting 
then thought necessary, the expensive deli- 
cacies and the rich, elaborate desserts, to say 
nothing of the supply of wine, beer and cider, 
cannot but rejoice at the reform that has 
gradually taken'place. But there is still 
room for improvement, and the observance of 
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care that we should not little by little slide 
back from that which has been once seen to 
be rational and consistent for those who be- 
lieve that the good things of this life are to 
be partaken of only as they promote health of 
body and mind. We have heard an eminent 
minister in our Society, one, too, whose habits 
of rational self-control had, no doubt, aided 
in preserving him in bodily and mental vigor 
to extreme old age, remark that he had ob- 
served that the afternoon sittingsof the Yearly 
Meeting were generally less lively than those 
of the morning, which he attributed to the 
fact that, after partaking of a sufficient meal, 
most persons were tempted immediately to 
partake of a second and less digestible one, 
the effect of which, as physiology and experi- 
ence teaches, is heaviness and cloudiness of 
brain. 





“SUBMISSION.” — When committees are en- 
trusted by the business meetings of our reli- 
gious Society with the care of important mat- 
ters, it would seem to be their clear duty to 
confer together in entire sincerity and frank- 
ness, weighing carefully each other’s ex- 
pressed thoughts, and considering the subject 
in all its bearings and connections. Where 
there is a pure and true desire to find the 
right settlement of any business, we believe 
no one will insist upon his own view in oppo- 
sition to what appears to be the more general 
sense of the body: and it awakens a feeling 
of sincere apprehension that the cause of truth 
and right is not entirely safe in the hands of 
any who are striving to bear down each other, 
instead of fusing the thoughts and convictions 
of all into a harmonious common sentiment. 

A just conclusion is not so reached when 
grave questions are at issue. There can be 
no giving up of conscientious convictions, 
since these are a part of the spiritual life and 
must remain so, as long as the plane of thought 
is held at which it became a living truth to 
the individual. But the faithfulness with which 
one holds a conviction as right is equally the 
privilege and duty of another, and one can- 
not justly claim more than others on the 
ground of individual responsibility, This 
being the relation that we sustain towards 
each other as individual units, it must follow 
that there can be no safe ground or solid 


foundation for us but a common center, to 
reach which there must be a coming together 
from every divergent point, yielding a little 
here, broadening out there, and a condescend- 
ing spirit in all, that will bring unity and 
harmony out of the diversity, and strengthen 
the bonds of Christian love, 

In loving condescension for each other con- 
sists our surest bond of union. The exercise 
of charity, the divinest of the graces, destroys 
po individuality, while it creates that true 
unity of the spirit which is a means of right 
progress and a sure foundation for useful 
work which may endure through many gene- 
rations, 








DIED. 


BELLANGEE.—On the 14th of Third month, 
1878, Margaret F. Bellangee, in the 82d year of her 
age; a member of Crosswicks Monthly Meeting, 
N. J. 


BROWN.—On the 3d of Fourth month, 1878, at 
the residence of her son-in-law, Evans A. Gregg, in 
Drumore township, Lancaster county, Pa., Rachel 
Brown, in the 82d year of her age; a member of 
Little Britain Monthly Meeting. 

BUCKMAN.—On the 8th of Fourth month, 1878, 
of paralysis, at the residence of James Ivins, Peoria, 
Ill., Henry Buckman, aged 76 years. 

GILLAM.—On the 5th of Fourth month, 1878, in 
Middletown, Bucks co., Pa., after a brief illness, 
Samuel M. Gillam. 

HEAID.—On the 2d of Fourth month, 1878, at 
Heald’s Hygiene Home, near Wilmington, Delaware, 
Philena, daughter of Jacob Heald, aged 47 years. 

JOHNSON.—On the 4th of Fourth month, 1878, 
suddenly, in Buckingham, Pa, Richard A. Johnson, 
in his 53d year. 

LIVEZEY.—On the 3d of Fourth month, 1878, 
Gertrude S., daughter of C. Albert and Lilla C. 
Livezey, members of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia, aged 10 weeks. 

SINCLAIR. — On the 24th of Third month, 
1878, at his residence, near Camden, Jay county, 
Ind., after a short illness, Isaac Sinclair, in his 70th 
year; a member and elder of Camden Monthly 
Meeting, formerly of Sandy Spring, Md. 

WIMER.—On the 8th of Fourth month, 1878, 
Hannah, widow of Thomas Wimer, at an advanced 
age; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia. 








Tuy calmness bends serene above, 
My restlessness to still ; 

Around me flows Thy quickening life 
To nerve my faltering will ; 

Thy presence fills my solitude, 
Thy providence turns all to good. 


Embosomed deep in Thy dear love, 
Held in Thy law T stand; 
Thy hand in all things I behold, 
And all things in Thy hand ; 
Thou leadest me by unsought ways, 
And turn’st my mourning into praise. 
—Samuel Longfellow. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE ASTEROIDS, 


No department in the field of human 
knowledge and research has been richer in 
its revelations, during modern times, than 
the science of astronomy, since the annuncia- 
tion and demonstration of the Copernican 
system, three hundred years ago. 

The old theory of Ptolemy was then ac. 
counted orthodox, and the true and beautiful 
doctrine of a central sun, with its rythmic 
attendant orbs, was one of the heresies which 
shook the church to its foundations at the 
reawakening of the sixteenth century. Eight 
worlds of matter had then become known to 
the studious observers of the works of crea- 
tion, but it is stated that nine-tenths of all 
astronomers of repute still clung to the belief 
that the earth was the true and only center 
of this system of worlds, 

But during last year, for every orb known 
to Copernicus and his followers, the astrono- 
mers of this time could count twenty-five, 
and the number of members of our wondrous 
solar family are not yet counted—more con- 
tinually coming under observation. Some of 
those which have been noted have now disap- 
peared, and it is not unlikely that many more 
will ere long vanish from the visible field of 
the heavens. 

It is now believed that in the wide space 
between Mars and Jupiter wander thousands 
of miniature worlds, forming a strange boun- 
dary between tke inner region of smaller 
orbs, similar to our earth home and the realm 
of giant orbs—Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus and 
Neptune. The orbits of these asteroids, as 
they are called, interlace in a strangely com- 
plex manner, and a recent writer in the Corn- 
hill Magazine remarks that in this multitudi- 
nous Ring of Worlds living creatures, if any 
there are to see, must enjoy the most amazing 
celestial scenery visible from any part of the 
solar system. 

“At times, from one or other of the set, 
several of the others must be seen at so short 
a distance as to appear larger and more con- 
spicuous than Jupiter or Venus appears to 
ourselves, while occasionally an even nearer 
approach must be made. In fact, in this part 
alone collisions between planets are possible 
catastrophes; though, fortunately, the mo- 
tions of these bodies being always in the 
same direction, they cannot encounter each 
other full tilt, but can only come into colli- 
sion by the swifter overtaking the slower. 
Even of this there is little risk, so small are 
those planets and so enormous the ring of 
space in which they travel.” 

In regard to the real and most admirable 
symmetry and the apparent intricate confusion 
of the solar system, the same writer asks us 
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to conceive a being so constituted that the 
circuit of even far off Neptune, lasting more 
than 160 years, would seem to last. only a 
single instant, so that the whirling world 
would only be visible to him as a line of 
light, even as a spark on a stick rapidly 
whirled round seems only a circle of fire. 

“Ty such a being the solar system would 
present a symmetrical and doubtless a most 
beautiful appearance. At its center would 
be the glowing orb of the sun, round which 
would appear four rings of light, represent- 
ing the paths of Mercury, Venus, the earth 
and Mars; far outside these again four other 
rings of light, much brighter and with much 
wider spaces between them, showing where 
Jupiter and Saturn, Uranus and Neptune 
traverse their wide courses; and between 
these families would be seen the multitudi- 
nous intertwining paths of the small planets, 
scarce discernible separately, but forming as 
a whole a faintly luminous ring between the 
well-defined sets of bright rings marking the 
paths of the eight planets.” 

He desires us to consider how the balance 
and harmony of this scene would be alto- 
gether marred if the ring of asteroids were 
removed. Something of this lack of com- 
pleteness was revealed to the astronomer 
Kepler in his search after the divine wisdom 
as manifest in the divine works, A note was 
wanting in the celestial harmony, and he 
even predicted that to satisfy a law of rela- 
tions (Bode’s Law*), which his prophetic 
mind discerned, a planet would yet be found 
between Mars and Jupiter. 

This law was confirmed by the discovery 
of Uranus by Herschel in 1781, but not ex- 
actly, as the distances only approximate the 
expected relationship, and the vast interval 
between Mars and Jupiter yet yawned unfilled 
and marred the harmony. 

The energetic search for the missing world 
which was then instituted was rewarded, after 
long and weary vigils, by the discovery of 
the planet Ceres, by Professor Piazzi, on the 
first day of the present century. This little 
world was traveling at the expected mean 
distance from the sun; but it was so small 
(only 160 miles in diameter, according to 
Herschel), and so much at variance with the 
plane of rotation of the large planets, and 
of so slight density, that astronomers believed 
that more orbs must be found to complete 
the expected balance in the solar system. So 
the search continued, and not fruitlessly, till 
now we recognize a myriad of fragmentary 
worlds in this region of the heavens, and the 





* The law may be thus stated: Calling Mercury’s 
distance 4, the distances of the other planets’ orbits 
from Mercury’s orbit are in order as the numbers 3, 
6, 12, and so on, doubling as we proceed. 
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conviction is forced upon the minds of the 
thoughtful that great numbers yet remain 
unnotéd in the mysterious spazxe to delight 
the future astronomer who may point them 
out. 

The nebular theory of La Place is believed 
to be strengthened by the revelation of the 
great family of asteroids, and, indeed, it is 
now thought to be practically a certainty. 

The writer from whom I[ have quoted thus 
closes his paper on this “ Ring of 7 ms 

. RK. 

“Adopting the nebular theory, we must, of 
course, adopt with it the conclusion respect- 
ing the origin of the asteroids, to which, as 
we have seen above, we are led by the exam- 
ination of the relations presented by this sys- 
tem, viz., that while still existing as a great 
ring of nebulous masses, they were to such 
degree perturbed by Jupiter’s mighty attrac- 
tion upon them, as on the one hand to be 
prevented from forming into a single planet, 
and on the other to be sorted out, if one may 
so speak, into several rings with well marked 
gaps between them, these gaps corresponding 
exactly with the distances at which planets 
would be most effectively disturbed by Jupi- 
ter. The close accordance between the results 
to which we are led by a posteriori and a pri 
ori considerations, affords strong evidence in 
favor of both lines of reasoning. But it is 
very noteworthy, also, that when, seeing the 
probability of the conclusions towards which 
we have been led, we inquire whether any 
similar case exists within our solar system, 
and if so whether the evidence in that case 
corresponds with that which we have obtained 
in the case we have been considering, we find 
the most striking evidence of all. The ring 
system of Saturn has long been regarded as 
consisting of maltitudes of minute satellites. 
Thus it resembles the zone of asteroids, only 
it is relatively much more crowded. Now in 
the ring system of Saturn there are gaps, or 
relatively vacant divisions, separating rings 
of closely clustering satellites. Distinguished 
among all these gaps by superior breadth and 
darkness is the great division separating what 
were formerly called the two rings from each 
other. Here, for a breadth of nearly two 
thousand miles, so few satellites travel that 
to ordinary observation the great division 
looks black, though, closely scrutinized, it is 
found to be simply very dark. Now when we 
inquire whether satellites moving round this 
open space would have periods synchronizing 
with that of the innermost (and therefore 
most effectively disturbing) of his moons, we 
discover these remarkable facts—that a sat- 
ellite would travel in the very middle of the 
dark division or open space if its period were 
one-half that of the innermost of Saturn’s 
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moons, and almost on the same track if its 
period were one-fourth that of the innermost 
moon but two, while it would be well within 
the open space, but nearer its inner edge, if 
its period were one-third that of the inner- 
most moon but one, or one sixth that of the 
innermost moon but three. It follows un- 
mistakably from these relations, first noted 
by Professor Kirkwood, that the great divi- 
sion in Saturn’s rings has been swept and 
garnished by the action of the four innermost 
of Saturn’s moons, but especially by the in- 
nermost of all. This fact corresponds so well 
with the nebular hypothesis, and is so utterly 
inexplicable on any other, as strongly to cor- 
roborate an opinion, expressed by the present 
writer twelve years ago, that the peculiarities 
of the Saturnian ring system would one da 
be found to afford “a key to the law of de- 
velopment under which the solar system has 
reached its present development.” The same 
may now confidently be said respecting the 
ring of worlds traveling between the orbits of 
Mars and Jupiter. It has already enabled us 
to weigh the giant Jupiter afresh; it has 
given excellent measures, and promises to 
give yet better measures, of the dimensions 
of the solar syrtem; and we venture to pre- 
dict that before long this zone of worlds will 
have placed beyond shadow of doubt or ques- 
tion the general theory of the development 
of our solar system of which Laplace’s nebu- 
lar hypothesis presents only a few details, or 
rather suggests only a few possibilities.” 
From the Popular Seience Monthly. 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 
BY PROF, T. H. HUXLEY, F.R.S8. 

From an address delivered to the Workingmen’s 
Club and Institute Union, Twelfth mo. lst, 1877. 
Concluded from page 110. 

I know that I am expressing the opinion of 
some of the largest as well as the most en- 
lightened employers of labor, when I say 
that there is a real danger that, from the ex- 
treme of no education, we may run to the 
other extreme of over-education of handi- 
craftsmen. And I apprehend that what is 
true for the ordinary hand-worker is true for 
the foreman. Activity, probity, knowledge 
of men, ready mother-wit, supplemented by a 
good knowledge of the general principles in- 
volved in his business, are the making of a 
good foreman. If he possess these qualities, 
no amount of learning will fit him better for 
his position ; while the course of life and the 
habit of mind required for the attainment of 
such learning may, in various direct and indi- 
rect ways, act as direct disqualifications for it. 

Keeping in mind, then, that the two things 
to be avoided are, the delay of the entrance 
of boys into practical life, and the substitu- 
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tion of exhausted bookworms for shrewd, 
handy men in our works and factories, let us 
consider what may be wisely and safely at- 
tempted in the way of improving the educa- 
tion of the handicraftsman. 

First, I look to the elementary schools now 
happily established all over the country. I 
am not going to criticise or find fault with 
them; on the contrary, their establishment 
seems to me to be the most important and 
the most beneficent result of the corporate 
action of the people in our day. A great 
deal is said of British interests just now, but, 
depend upon it, that no eastern difficulty 
needs our intervention a3a nation so seriously 
as the putting down both the Bashi Bazuks 
of ignorance and the Cossacks of sectarian- 
ism at home. What has already been achieved 
in these directions is a great thing ; you must 
have lived some time to know how great. An 
education, better in its processes, better in its 
substance, than that which was accessible to 
the great majority of well-to-do Britons a 
quarter of a century ago, is now obtainable 
by every child in the land. Let any man of 
my age go into an ordinary elementary 
school, and uniess he was unusually fortunate 
in his youth, he will tell you that the educa- 


tional method, the intelligence, patience and’ 


good temper, on the teachers’ part, which are 
now at the disposal of the veriest waifs and 
wastrels of society, are things of which he 
had no experience in the costly middle-class 
schools ; which were so ingeniously contrived 
as to combine all the evils and shortcomings 
of the great public schools with none of their 
advantages. Many a man, whose so-called 
education cost a good deal of valuable money 
and occupied many a year of invaluable 
time, leaves the inspection of a well-ordered 
elementary school devoutly wishing that, in his 
young days, he had had the chance of being as 
well taught as these boys and girls are. . 

I have given what I believe a good reason 
for the assumption that the keeping at school 
of boys who are to be handicraftsmen beyond 
the age of thirteen or fourteen is neither 
practicable nor desirable; and as it is quite 
certain that, with justice to other and no less 
important branches of education, nothing 
more than the rudiments of science and art 
teaching can be introduced into elementary 
schools, we must seek elsewhere for a supple- 
mentary training in these subjects, and, if 
need be, in foreign languages, which may go 
on after the workman’s life has begun. 

The means of acquiring the scientific and 
artistic part of this training already exists in 
full working order, in the first place, in the 
classes of the Science and Art Department, 
which are for the most part held in the even- 
ing, so as to be accessible to all who choose 


to avail themselves of them after working 
hours, The great advantage of these classes 
is that they bring the means of instruction to 
the doors of the factories and workehops ; 
that they are no artificial creations, but by 
their very existence prove the desire of the 
people for them ; and, finally, that they ad- 
mit of indefinite development in proportion 
as they are wanted. I have often expressed 
the opinion, and I repeat it here, that, during 
the eighteen years they have been in exis- 
tence, these classes have done incalculable 
good ; and I can say, of my own knowledge, 
that the department spares no pains and 
trouble in trying to increase their usefulness 
and insure the soundness of their work... . 

All this is, as you may imagine, highly 
satisfactory to me. I see that spread of 
scientific educations, about which I have so 
often permitted myself to worry the public, 
become, for all practical purposes, an accom- 
plished fact. Grateful as I am for all that is 
now being done, in the same direction, in our 
higher schools and universities, I have ceased 
to have any anxiety about the wealthier 
classes. Scientific knowledge is spreading by 
what the alchemists called a “ distillatio per 
ascensum ;” and nothing now can prevent it 
from continuing to distill upward and per- 
meate English society, until, in the remote 
future, there shall be no member of the 
Legislature who does not know as much of 
science as an elementary schoolboy ; and even 
the heads of houses in our venerable seats of 
learning shall acknowledge that natural sci- 
ence is not merely a sort of university back- 
door, through which inferior men may get at 
their degrees. Perhaps this apocalyptic vision 
is a little wild} and I feel I ought to ask 
pardon for an outbreak of enthusiasm, which, 
I assure you, is not my commonest failing. 

I have said that the government is already 


. .|doing a great deal in aid of that kind of 


technical education for handicraftsmen which, 
to my mind, is alone worth seeking. Perhaps 
it is doing as much as it ought to do, even in 
this direction. Certainly there is another 
kind of help of the most important character, 
for which we may look elsewhere than to the 
government. The great mass of mankind 
have neither the liking, nor the aptitude, for 
either literary, or scientific, or artistic pur- 
suits; nor, indeed, for excellence of any sort. 
Their ambition is to go through life with 
moderate exertion and a fair share of ease, 
doing common things in acommon way. And 
a great blessing and comfort it is that the 
majority of men are of this mind; for the 
majority of things to be done are common 
things, and are quite well enough done when 
commonly done. The great end of life is 
What men need 


not knowledge, but action. 
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is as much knowledge as they can assimilate 
and organize into a basis for action; give 
them more and it may become injurious. 
One knows people who are as heavy and stu- 
pid from undigested learning as others are 
from over-fullness of meat and drink. But 
a small percentage of the population is born 
with that most excelient quality, a desire for 
excellence, or with special aptitudes of some 
sort or another; Mr. Galton tells us that not 
more than one in four thousand may be ex- 
pected to attain distinction, and not more 
than one in a million some share of that in- 
tensity of instinctive aptitude, that burning 
thirst for excellence, which is called genius. 

Now, the most important object of all edu- 
cational schemes is to catch these exceptional 
people and turn them to account for the good 
of society. No man can say where they will 
crop up; like their opposites, the fools and 
knaves, they appear sometimes in the palace 
and sometimes in the hovel; but the great 
thing to be aimed at, I was almost going to 
say the most important end of all social ar- 
rangements, is to keep these glorious sports of 
Nature from being either corrupted by luxury 
or starved by poverty, and to put them into 
the position in which they can do the work 
for which they are specially fitted. 

Thus, if a lad in an elementary school 
showed signs of special capacity, I would try 
to provide him with the means of continuing 
his education after his daily working-life had 
begun; if, in the evening classes, he devel- 
oped special capabilities in the direction of 
science or of drawing, I would try to secure 
him an apprenticeship to some trade in which 
those powers would have applicability. Or, 
if he chose to become a teacher, he should 
have the chance of so doing. Finally, to the 
lad of genius, the one in a million, I would 
make accessible the highest and most com- 
plete training the country could afford. 
Whatever that might cost, depend upon it 
the investment would be a good one. I weigh 
my words when I eay that, if the nation could 
purchase a potential Watt, or Davy, or Fara- 
day, at the cost of a hundred thousand 
pounds down, he would be dirt-cheap at the 
money. It is a mere commonplace and every- 
day piece of knowledge, that what these 
three men did has produced untold millions 
of wealth, in the narrowest economical sense 
of the word. 

Therefore, as the sum and crown of what 
is to be done for technical education, I look 
to the provision of a machinery for winnow- 
ing out the capacities and giving them scope. 
When I was a member of the London School 
Board, I said, in the course of a speech, that 
our business was to provide a ladder, reach- 
ing from the gutter to the university, along 





which every child in the three kingdoms 


should have the chance of climbing as far as 
he was fit to go. 


This phrase was so much 
bandied about at the time, that, to say truth, 
I am rather tired of it; but I know of no 


other which so fully expresses my belief, not 
only about education in general, but about 
technical education in particular. 


The essential foundation of all the organi- 


zation needed for the promotion of education 
among handicraftsmen will, I believe, exist in 
this country when every working-lad can feel 
that society has done what lies in its power 


to remove all needless and artificial obstacles 


from his path; that there is po barrier, ex- 
cept such as exist in the nature of things, be- 
tween himself and whatever place in the so- 
cial organization he is fitted to fill; and, 
more than this, that, if he has capacity and 
industry, a hand is held out to help him along 
any path which is wisely and honestly chosen. 


I have endeavored to point out to you that 


a great deal of such an organization already 
exists; and I am glad to be able to add that 
there is a good prospect that what is wanting 


will, before long, be supplemented. 
Those powertul and wealthy societies, the 


livery companies of the city of London, 
remembering that they are the heirs and re- 
presentatives of the trade-guilds of the mid- 
die ages, are interesting themselves in the 
question. 


So far back as 1872 the Society of 
Arts organized a system of instruction in 
technology of arts and manufaciures, for per- 


sons actually employed in factories and work- 
shops, who desired to extend and improve 


their knowledge of the theory and practice of 
their particular avocations ;* and a consider- 
able subsidy was liberally granted in aid of 
the efforts of the Society by the Clothworkers’ 
Company. We have here the hopeful com- 
mencement of a rational organization for the 
promotion of excellence among handicrafis- 
men. Quite recently other of the livery com- 
panies have determined upon giving their 
powerful and, indeed, almost boundless aid to 
the improvement of the teaching of handi- 
crafts. They have already gone so far as to 
appoint a,committee to act for them; and I 
betray no confidence in adding that, some 
time since, the committee sought the advice 
and assistance of several persons, myself 
among the number. 

Of course, I cannot tell you what may be 
the result of the deliberations of the commit- 
tee; but we may all fairly hope that, before 
long, steps which will have a weighty and a 
lasting influence on the growth and spread of 
sound and thorough teaching among the 





* See the “ Programme” for 1878, issued by the 
Society of Arts, p. 14. 
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handicraftsmen * of this country will be tak- 
en by the livery companies of London.— 
Fortnightly Review. 
From the Herald of Truth. 
THE MENNONITES IN NEBRASKA. 
The Russian Exiles in Nebraska, their methods of 
farming, personal characterists, etc. 

Madison, Wis., October 12th. — Nothing 
rejuvenates one so much as a ramble through 
@ new country—unless perhaps through an 
old one. Accordingly I dedicated last month 
to Nebraska. Between the Platte and Re- 
publican rivers, where six years ago I sur- 
veyed the hunting ground of the antelopes, 
elks‘and buffaloes, I now see the dwellings of 
a hundred thousand settlers. 

Leaving the beaten railroad track I made 
excursions, each of a day or more, from 
Lincoln, Crete, Seward, York, Howard, 
Friendville, Hastings, etc. But none of my 
tours gave me more of surprise—and of 
pleasure as well—than those about Beatrice 
and Sutton. Near each of these places there is 
a colony of five hundred Mennonites. These 
people, like Quakers, hold it wrong to serve 
as soldiers. Their ancestors, who were of 
German stock, fourscore years ago immi- 
grated to the north shore of the Black Sea, 
with the promise of exemption from military 
services. Being now denied that exemption 
they have sought new homes. They bring 
with them some money, though sheared and 
fleeced before they escaped Russian masters. 
But they bring what is better than money 
aloue for building up a country—skill in 
tillage, in stock-raising, in mechanic arts— 
frugality which buys nothing it can do with- 
out, judgment how to buy, as well as an in- 
dustry which never wastes a minute. They 
will burden Nebraska with no pauper, no 
drunkard, no criminal. Suicidal is the poli- 
cy which expels them, and happy is the State 
where most of them shall fix their abode. 

Before them the wilderness literally blos- 
soms, for they all have flower gardens, and 
feel that while grain is God’s bounty, flowers 
are His smiles. One of them led me to the 
first peach ripening on a tree he had set oui 
only two years before.. Another measured 
for me a cottonwood of equal age. At four 
feet from the ground its girth was fifteen and 
ahalf inches. It must have. been growing a 
year or two before it was replanted. I was 
glad to learn that their average wheat crop 
here is twice as great as they harvested in 
Russia. It proves that we can uundersell 
Russians in the British market. 











_ *Itis perhaps advisable to remark that the im- 
portant question of the professional education of 
managers of industrial works is not touched in the 
foregoing remarks. 


In Jefferson county, one of these exiles 
for conscience’ sake, has tried his ’prentice 
hand on twenty-three hundred sheep. His 
feeding was criticized by a principal sheep 
raiser of Seward. But the fleeces of the 
Mennonite turned out heavier than his 
critic’s. Let him laugh who wins. 

The Russian Quakers often quote the text : 
“Prove all things; hold fast that which is 
good.”’ When I visited their principal sheep 
ranch, its chief manager had gone to Wis- 
consin for a still finer class of bucks. Our 
plows, harness, horses and wagon-brakes they 
admit to be superior to theirs. The Yankee 
who shall introduce into Russia our wind- 
mills for raising water, they say, will become 
a millionaire. 

‘ Nevertheless in some things we may learn 
of them. One of them in quest of a water 
privilege was told at York that there was 
none there, though one had been much 
sought for in that place, as there was no mill 
within eighteen miles. The poor outcast 
knew better. He perceived that Beaver 
creek was just like one near the Cuban river, 
where he had once built a mill himself. He 
dared to act on his convictions, and his mill- 
stones have turned out flour for half a year. 
This mill-wright is aged— but his sons have 
learned his cunning, and while adding a 
much desired element to the prosperity of 
York, they will do a more lucrative business 
for themselves than slaughtering Turks. I 
hope they have learned the couplet, 

How happy is the man who lives in the mill, 
The mill turns round, he takes what he will, etc. 

Sure am I that they will feast on western 
turkeys, while but for emigration they would 
be suffering in the field. 

But our greatest economical debt to Rus- 
sian refugees is for fuel. How much time, 
talent and money have been expended in 
search of a Nebraska coal mine—a finding 
that is still in the future. But something as 
good was detected by the Mennonites at a 
glance. It was my fortune four years ago to 
travel with the deputies who first examined 
Adams and Webster counties. I endeavored 
to apologize for the treelessness and said that 
timber would grow; that coal was not dear, 
etc. My labor, as 1 soon discovered, was 
needless. “ Here is plenty of fuel,” said 
they, pointing to prairie grass and straw 
heaps. “ With this,” they said, “we have 
always cooked, warmed our houses and even 
burnt brick.” Their words 1 remembered, 
but their truthfulness was rather beyond be- 
lief. Of late, however, I have eaten a dinner 


cooked by grass, as well as examined straw- 
furnaces in the houses of Bishop Peters and 
scores of his flock. There has been no 
freezing in his house (48x26) during the two 
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years since it was built. Yet his only winter 
fuel has been straw, and his furnace—the 
iron work of which cost $5—is heated 
only three times a day. What Nebraska 
had wasted now warms a thousand Musco- 
vites. Russian furnaces, I notice, are already 
set up in the houses of Yankees, who see 
that if their fuel shall be henceforth costly 
or their dwellings cold, the fault will be all 
their own. 

Near Sutton, I entered the home of another 
Russian exile. A thresher was at work on 
stacks which would turn out twelve hundred 
bushels. He had twelve children, the young- 
est seven years old, and all were at work 
about the place. The mother, not only of 
this dozen but of three others, seems still in 
her best years. Her eight boys will each in- 
herit a forty-acre lot. Providence thought it 
too bad fur them to bleed under the Turkish 
cimeters. Pror. J. D. BuTLer. 





From the Evangelical Magazine. 
THE CHRISTIAN LIFE, 
Life hath its barren years, 
When blossoms fall untimely down ; 
When ripened fruitage fails to crown 
The Summer toil; when nature’s frown 
Looks only on our tears. 


Life hath its faithless days, 
The goiden promise of the morn, 
That seemed for light and gladness born, 
Meant only noontide wreck and scorn, 
Hushed harp instead of praise. 


Life hath its valleys too, 
Where we must walk with vain regret, 
With mourniog clothed, with wild rain wet, 
Toward sunlight hopes that soon may set, 
All quenched in pitying dew. 


Life hath its harvest moons, 
Its tasseled corn and purple-weighted vine ; 
Its gathered sheaves of grain, the blessed sign 
Of plenteous reaping, bread and pure rich wine; 
Full hearts for harvest tunes, 


Life hath its hopes fulfilled ; 
Its glad fruitions, its blest answered prayer, 
Sweeter for waiting long, whose holy air 
Indrawn to silent souls breathes forth its rare 
Grand speech by joy distilled. 


Life bath its Tabor heights ; 
Its lofty mounts of heavenly recognition, 
Whose unveiled glories flash to earth munition 
Of love and truth and clearer intuition. 

Hail! mount of all delight. 


—_— ———-~19>— 


THE BROOK. 
FROM GETHE. 
Thou little brook, so silvery clear, 
Thou runnest on from year to year. 
I stand and gaze in thought profound: 
Where comest thou? And whither bound? 


I come from rocky basins deep; 
*Mid flowers and moss my course I keep; 


Upon my surface gently lies 
The image of the azure skies. 


Therefore have I a childlike mind; 
Where’er it leads me 1’m resigned, 

He who has brought me from the stone, 
My Guide, I think, conducts me on! 


tee 


HumaN things must be known to be loved ; 
but Divine things must be loved to be known. 
— Pascal. 








ITEMS. 

Lapy Burpstr-Covurts is negotiating for land in 
Osnaburg street, London, on which she intends to 
erect lodgings for the poor, capable of accommo- 


dating ten thousand persons, at a maximum rent of 
about $1 14 weekly for each house. 


Tue Superintendent of the United States Naval 
Observatory has made proper arrangements for ob- 
serving the transit of Mercury on the 6th of May, 
and the Western Union Telegraph Company has 
consented to transmit Washington time signals 
throughout the United States from the Ist to the 
10th of May for the use of astronomers and others 
engaged in observing the transit. 


The New York Evening Post states: ‘‘The United 
States commercial agent at Gaboon, on the west 
coast of Africa, reports to the Department of State 
that the knowledge of the Congo or Livingstone 
River derived from Stanley’s discoveries is already 
bearing practical fruit. English missionaries have 
followed the course of the river as far as the first 
series of rapids and are about to establish a mis- 
sionary station at that place. There are reports 
that a modified form of slave traffic still exists be- 
tween that region and the Portuguese islands of 
Saint Thomas and Princess, through former agents 
of the slave trade between Gaboon and St. Paul de 
Loanda. A British gunboat recently captured a 
brig with over one hundred men, women and 
children on board in a miserable condition, who 
had been baptized and shipped near St. Paul as 
‘free laborers.” The spirit of the slave trade still 
exists, and if not carefully watched it will find 
means to revive and increase.” 


AN artesian well now in progress at Pesth 
(Hungary) has already reached a depth of 3,118 
feet. The artesian well at Paris, which has hitherto 
held the tirst place, is only 1,641 feet. £40,C00 has 
been granted by the city for the work. It is in- 
tended to obtain an unlimited supply of warm 
water for the municipal establishments and public 
baths. The water at present issuirg has a temper- 
ature of 161 deg. Fahr., and the operations will be 
continued till that of 178 Fabr. is obtained. About 
175,000 gallons of the liquid stream out daily, and 
rise to a height of 35 feet. This amount will not 
only supply all the wants of the city, but is ex- 
pected to connect the surrounding district into a 
sort of tropical garden, by the constant evolution 
of heat. The difficulties to be overcome have given 
rise to many ingenious engineering devices, such as 
a method for driving nails wt the above enormous 
depth, and the means of drawing them (by mag- 
nets); of cutting off and pulling up broken tubes, 
and a mechanical apparatus by means of which the 
water rising from the well is used as a motive 
power, driving the drills at a rate of speed double 
that previously imparted from the mouth of the 
well.—Philadelphia Press. 
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Tue Eastern Quustion.—On the 28th ult., in 
the House of Lords, Lord Derby announced that he 
had retired from the Cabinet, because the govern- 
ment had decided to call out the reserves which he 
did not deem prudent in the interests of peace nor 
necessary for the safety of the country. The Mar- 
quis of Salisbury has been appointed his successor 
as Secretary of State for the Foreign Department. 
A telegram from London on the 2d inst. gives the 
followiog as a part of Lord Salisbury’s circular to 
the Powers verbatim, in which he objects to the 
treaty of San Stefano as a whole: 

“The combined effect of the treaty, in addition 
to the results upon tne Greek population and upon 
the balance of maritime power, which have been 
already pointed out, is to depress almost to the 
point of entire subjection the political independence 
of the government of Constantinople. The formal 
jurisdiction of that government extends over geo- 
graphical positions which must under all circum- 
stances be of the deepest interest to Great Britain. 
lt is in the power of the Uttoman government to 
close or to open the straits which form the natural 
highway of nations between the Aigean Sea and 
the Euxine. Its dominion is recognized at the head 
of the Persian Gulf, on the shores of the Levant, 
and in the immediate neighborhood of the Suez 
Canal. It cannot be otherwise than a matter of 
extreme solicituve to this country that the govern- 
ment to which this jurisdiction belongs should be 
so closely pressed by the political outposts of a 
greatly superior power that its independent action, 
andeven existence, isalmostimpossible. These results 
arise not so much from the language of any single 
article in the treaty as from the operation of the 
instrument as a whole. A discussion limited to 
articles selected by one power in the Congress 
would be an illusory remedy for the dangers to 
English interests and to the permanent peace of 
Europe which would result from the state of things 
which the treaty proposes to establish.” 

The Pall Mali Gazette of the 6th inst., has the fol- 
lowing despatches from Berlin: 

“The Russian reply to Lord Salisbury’s circular 
will, it is said, lay particular stress upon the ab- 
sence of « definite counter-proposal and will call 
upon England to make a cuunter-proposal. This 
will be the main point urged.” 








STOCK MARKET. 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, 
Stock Broker, 201 Walnut place. 
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REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Fourth month 9, 1878. 


PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. 
Reported by J. H. Ruterts & Bros., 
Commission Merchants, 243 No. 

Deiaware avenue. 
Subject to Market fluctuations. 


40 

Rolis, Pa. & West’n, “ 2@ 28 
South, Ohio @ Ind........ 16@ 2v 

N. Y. State Firxins, “ 2@ 33 
Eggs—Fresh, per doz... 1144@ 12] again for all deliveries for export un- 


“Intelligence from St. Petersburg seems to in- 
dicate that the peace party is acquiring greater in- 
fluence in the counsels of the Czar. It is expected 
‘here that the Czar will solicit the good offices of 
the Emperor William of Germauy as a mediator be- 
tween himself and England.” 








NOTICES. 


Bucks County First-day School Union will hold 
its next meeting at Newtown Meeting-house, on 
Seventh-day, Fourth month 20th, at 10 o’clock A.M., 
in which Friends generally are invited to partici- 
pate. Jos. FLowgrs, Jr., Clerk. 





The Executive Committee of the Association for 
the Promotion of First-day Sckools within Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting will meet at Newtown, 
Bucks county, Fourth month 20th, at 1 P.M. (same 
day as Bucks Union). Full attendance desirable. 
Special train will leave Thirty-second and Market 
sts., West Philadelphia, at 8 A.M. Excursion tickets 
good on any returning train. 

JamMES GASKILL, Clerk. 





A Conference of the Educational Committee with 
the teachers and committees of Friends’ schools 
and with alJl Friends interested in the subject of 
education, will be held on Seventh-day, Fourth mo, 
27th, 1878, at 10 o’clock A.M., in Race St. Meeting- 
house (south end), Philada The subjects to be 
considered will be those connected with the estab- 
lishment and management of Friends’ schools. 

Wa. Wave Griscom, Clerk. 





FRIENDS’ BOARDING-HUUSE ASSOCIATION. 


The Annual Meeting will be held on Sixth-day 
evening, Fourth mo. 26th, at 8 o’clock, in Race St. 
Meeting-house. Annual report will be read and 
directors for the ensuing year selected. The mem- 
bers are solicited, and Friends in general invited to 
atiend. Jos. M. Truman; Jr., Clerk. 





A stated meeting of the Mutual Aid Association 
of Friends will be held on Sixth-day evening, Fourth 
mo. 19th, at 8 o’clock, in the Monthly Meeting room 
at Race street, M. D. Ricuarps, Secretary. 
















































Wheat, under unfavorable Western 
and European advices, was much neg- 
lected, and the tone was unsatisfactory 
to holders. Sales of 2000 busn., at $1.30 
@ $1.34 for red; $1.34@$1.38 for amber, 
aud $1.39@$1.43 for white. At the Open 
a the article was also dull and 
ower. 


Corn was dull and 4%@%c. lower 


per. 30@ 





Lehigh Valley RR 7s. lS @ll4 oe. enna ¥@ 11) der advices of a further decline in the 
Lesigh Val RR 6s c..... -1104%@ Poultry—Chickens, per lb.. 11@ 18 | leading home and Joreign markets. 
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Lehigh Nav g In........... eceee 57 @ Live Calves, “ .. T%@ _8| Timothy was neglected. Fiax seed 
Lehigh Valiey RR.......000+ 394@ Prime Sheep, “ 1. 54@ 64) closed at $1.05. 

Mineniil RR.......00.ccccesreeeees 4744@ 48 | Potatoes, white, per bbl...... 2 W@ 2 zo Feed met an improved demand, and 
Norristown RR.......ccecee: -se00e 9% @ Jersey Sweets “  ...... 2 00@ 2 70 | values moved up a few points. Sales of 
Northern Central RR.......00. 1334@ Apples, ew - 4 50@ 5 5u | seven cars winter bran at $19@§2l per 
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Market st Pass. RR -55 @ Dri’d Apples, evaporated, hh. 8@  ¥| of affairs. Sales of 3vuu bris, includ- 
Phila City Bank.......... 171 @ Peacher, pared * 20@ 25/| ing Minnesvia extra family at $0.75@ 
Fire Ass0ciation........000 0000 2:30'4@235 Canned Peaches,-lbs cans, per $6.00; do. patent at $3; Penn. and Ohio 
Central Transportation....... 33 @ 313g ee ciaaeiaomeasen ppeaiennacsie at $6@ $6.5u; St. Louis do. at $6.50, and 
Amer Buttonhole Co.........6. 2384@ Canned Tomatoes ‘“ 1 10@ other high grades at $7.50@$s. 























































































































































